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Repairs and renovations 


Fitting covings 


Fitting coving to the junction between the wall 
and ceiling of a room is both simple and econo- 
mical. Coving gives definition to the shape of a 
room as well as hiding any unsightly cracks or 
defects in the existing decoration 


No matter how well built, the junction 
between a wall and a ceiling even- 
tually begins to show up cracks as the 
plaster dries and shrinks. Fitting 
coving is both easy and’ economical 
and serves to hide such cracks behind 
an attractive facing. 

Coving also gives definition to the 
shape of a room, creating a focal point 
at ceiling level. And it is ideal for 
finishing off a room with a high, or 
starkly square, ceiling. 


Types of coving 

All modern coving is approximately 
the same shape with a plain, concave 
moulding along the front. This pro- 
vides a gradual curved transition 
between the wall and ceiling, making 
the join between the two surfaces less 
noticeable. The back of a strip of 
coving is chamfered—cut off at an 
angle of 45°—allowing it to be fitted 
over small-bore central heating pipes 
or electric cables and eliminating the 
need to cut chases (fig. A). 

Coving is manufactured in a variety 
of materials, the most commonly used 
type being plasterboard. In the UK, 
plasterboard coving is available in 
two widths: 100mm and 127mm. The 
normal 100mm width can be bought in 
packs of various lengths from DIY 
shops or by the yard from builders 
merchants. Deeper coving can be used 
in rooms with particularly high ceil- 
ings but is normally available only 
from builders merchants. Because it is 
hard, durable and fire-resistant, 
plasterboard coving has a long life. 

The cheapest type of coving is made 
of expanded polystyrene. This is 
brittle and easily dented and chipped, 
so great care should be taken when 
fixing it. Polystyrene coving can only 
be fixed to the surface with adhesive 
as nails or screws will tear it but, 
being flexible, it is particularly useful 
for fixing to walls that are slightly 
out of true. 

Timber coving, known as scotia, is 
the most robust type of coving and is 
used particularly for finishing the tops 
of timber-boarded walls. 

Fibrous plaster coving—plaster of 
paris supported by thin battens and 


hessian—in the style of decorative, 
moulded Victorian and Edwardian 
cove, is also available from some of 
the larger builders’ merchants. 


Preparing the surface 

The usual method of fixing plaster- 
board coving is to bond it to the wall 
and ceiling with purpose-made ad- 
hesive. If the surface is bare plaster, 
you can apply the coving directly to it. 


But with walls that have been painted 
or papered, the glue will not adhere 
well and the surfaces must be pre- 
pared beforehand. 

Begin by following the measure- 
ments given in the manufacturer’s 
instructions to make pencil marks on 
the wall and ceiling, at the points to 
where the coving will extend. Do this 
in each corner of the room. 

Rub coloured chalk along a length 


Below: 7o allow two /engths of 
coving to meet at a right-angled 
corner of a room, cut mitred angles 
of 45° at the end of each strip. Use a 
cardboard template to mark the 
correct angle, then cut the strips of 
coving with a fine-toothed saw 
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Repairs and renovations 


of string and fix it on the ceiling 
at the mark you have made in the 
corner. Hold the other end of the 
string taut against the mark on the 
other corner of the ceiling and snap 
the string against the ceiling to 
produce a straight line. Repeat the 
process on the wall surface, then 
mark out all the other surfaces to 
which coving is to be attached (fig. 3). 

On walls which are painted, re- 


A. Cut mitred angles in coving 
where it meets at corners. (a) 


move any flaking paint on the surface 
of the marked area then roughen the 
surface by scoring in a random pattern 
with a sharp knife or old chisel (fig. 4). 

On papered walls, run a handyman’s 
knife along the wallpaper, slightly to 
the waste side of each line then clear 
the paper with an old screwdriver or 
chisel. Again, score the surface to 
provide a key for the adhesive. 

When the wall and ceiling surfaces 





internal and external mitres (b) two 
external mitres (c) two internal 
mitres (d) cross-sectional view of 


coving 
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are partially ready for gluing, drive 
in nails at 1m intervals along the wall 
just beneath the line. These provide 
temporary support for thé coving 
while the adhesive sets. 


Measuring and cutting 

Coving should always be cut to the 
exact length of a wall before it is 
fitted. If your coving is not long 
enough to span the length of a wall, 
two or more pieces must be butted 
together. In addition, angled cuts 
must be made to allow lengths of 
coving to meet at corners. 

Measure each wall run from corner 
to corner, then cut your coving to the 
correct length. The walls of most 
rooms meet at right angles, requiring 
mitred angles of 45° to be cut in the 
coving. For internal corners, cut the 
mitre so that the back face of the 
coving is longer than the front 
(fig. A). On external corners, for 
example on the front of a chimney 
breast, the front face should be 
longer (fig. C). 

On plasterboard coving, these cuts 
do not have to be precise as any gaps 
can be filled in later with coving 
adhesive or cellulose filler. Poly- 
styrene requires greater accuracy in 
cutting as filler does not readily 
adhere to it, though you can buy 
corner pieces which eliminate the 
need for mitres altogether. 

When cutting mitres in plasterboard 
eoving, cut both pieces to the full 
length of the wall first. Mitred 
angles of 45° can be marked with a 
paper template—usually provided by 
the coving manufacturer. Alterna- 
tively, you can cut the angle using a 
carpenter’s mitre box as a guide 
(see page 47). Cut plasterboard coving 
with a fine-toothed saw—polystyrene 
can be cut with a sharp knife—work- 
ing from the front of the coving strip. 
After cutting plasterboard coving, 
smooth the cut edges with a handy- 
man’s knife (fig. 9). 7 


Non-right-angle cuts 
Corners of bay windows—or those in 
a room of irregular shape—may not 
le at right-angles, making mitred 
cuts more difficult to judge. To 
fashion the joint for an external, 
non-right-angled corner, draw a line 
straight out from the corner to inter- 
sect the original marking line on the 
ceiling (fig. 14). You can then transfer 
the angle directly on to the strips of 
coving by holding them temporarily in 
place: mark the corner point on the 
back of each strip and the point where 
the lines intersect on the front. 

On internal corners, you cannot 
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B. Where /engths of coving butt together on a straight 


run, mitre the ends of the strips 


hold the coving strips in the space, 
so mark the angle of the walls on a 
cardboard template and transfer these 
marks to the coving. 


Straight run cuts 
Where lengths of coving are too short 
to span a complete wall, it is neces- 
sary to butt sections together. Though 
the ends can be straight-butted to- 
gether, this may leave an unsightly 
join: for a more professional looking 
finish to the coving, mitre the ends of 
adjoining strips. 

The difference in profile of the two 
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Follow the measurements given 

in the manufacturer's instructions 
to mark points up to where the cove 
wil/ extend on the wall and ceiling 
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C. For right-angled corners of a room, cut mitred angles 


of 45° into the coving strips 


sections is then spread over a longer 
line, making the join less detectable. 
The mitre can be cut at any angle 
providing it is the same on both 
pieces but the longer the angle, the 
more hidden the final join will be and 
the neater the finish. 

If you are joining sections of poly- 
styrene coving in this way, a hp may 
be left where the edges meet after 
cutting. This can be smoothed out 
later by heating the blade of a knife 
and melting the ragged edges of the 
coving slightly, so that they are 
bonded to each other. 





Securely fix a chalked line at one 


‘a of the points on the wall. Hold 


the line taut against the other mark 
and snap it against the wal/ 


Mixing the adhesive 
Coving adhesive for polystyrene cov- 
ing is generally ready-mixed, while 
that for plasterboard comes in the 
form of powder which is mixed with 
water to form a stiff, white paste. 
Coving adhesive dries very quickly, 
most types only remaining workable 
for about 15 minutes. This is useful in 
that the coving has little time to slip 
out of place before the glue sets, but 
means that you have to work fast. 
Before you start to mix the adhesive, 
make sure that all the surfaces have 
been adequately prepared and that all 


Where a straight cefling run Is 

broken by a cupboard or chimney 
breast, use a pencil and straightedge 
to mark the guideline 
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To provide a key for the coving 

adhesive, score the surface of the 
wal/ and ceiling between the two 
guidelines 





ae 


/f you do not have a mitre box, 

you can mark the angle with a 
cardboard template. These are usually 
provided by the manufacturer 


the lengths of coving are cut and 
arranged in the order in which they 
are to be used. Place dust sheets over, 
or remove, any furniture and fixtures 
in the room which might be damaged 
by dirt, dust or spilt adhesive. 

Mix the adhesive following the 
manufacturer’s instructions on the 
pack. Make sure that your mixing 
bowl, tools and water are perfectly 
clean, aS any impurities may affect 
the efficiency of the adhesive or cause 
it to set too quickly. Always add 
adhesive powder to the water and 
stir continuously—adding water to 
the powder may make the mix lumpy 
(fig. 10). Mix only enough adhesive to 
fix one length of coving at a time. 

The mixed adhesive should be like a 
creamy paste—similar to the con- 
sistency of soft butter. 
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To provide support for the coving 

while the adhesive dries, drive in 
nails at 71m intervals along the wall 
just below the guideline 


Y 


Cut the coving along the marked 
line with a fine-toothed saw. 
Always cut coving working from the 

front of the strip 


Fixing the coving 

When you have mixed enough ad- 
hesive for the first length of coving, 
slightly dampen the wall and ceiling 
area with a distemper brush to make 
sure that the adhesive sticks. 

Next, spread adhesive over the 
contact surfaces of the coving to be 
fixed. If the surface of the wall and 
ceiling are irregular, apply the ad- 
hesive quite thickly to make sure that 
it gets into any holes and cracks. 

Take the length of coving to the 
wall, position it, and press it firmly 
into place so that excess adhesive is 
squeezed out from the edges (fig. 12). 
Hold the coving in position until the 
adhesive begins to take up, then trim 
off the excess making sure that any 
open, jointed sections are thoroughly 
cleaned up (fig. 13). 








Use a mitre box as a guide when 

cutting a mitred angle in a length 
of coving, so that it neatly joins 
another piece at a corner 





Strip away any rough edges 

around the cut end of the coving 
with a handyman’s knife, then smooth 
with a fine grade of glasspaper 


If the adhesive does not bond almost 
immediately, it may be that it has 
partially set already or that your mix 
is too sloppy. If so, clean the adhesive 
off, mix a fresh batch and start again. 

When you have fixed all the coving, 
make good any gaps in the joints by 
filling them with more coving adhesive 
and trimming off the excess (fig. 15). 
Leave the coving to dry out overnight. 
If afterwards, the coving shows any 
roughness at the joints, smooth them 
down with a fine glasspaper. 


Nailing and screwing coving 

If your walls are particularly irregu- 
lar, it may be difficult to stick coving 
into place with adhesive. In this case, 
unless you are working with poly- 
styrene coving, fix it into place with 
nails or screws. 


1 When mixing coving adhesive, 
add the powder to the water 

and stir continuously. Mix only 

enough to fix one length at a time 


1 When the adhesive begins to 
take up, trim off the excess 

around the edges of the coving and 

clean up any open, jointed sections 


If you plan to screw coving to a 
masonry wall, drill holes at least 
20mm above the line marked on the 
wall at 400mm intervals, and at the 
same distance from the line on the 
ceiling at 800mm intervals. Plug the 
holes with fibre wall plugs then hold 
the coving just below the wall line and 
transfer their positions to each length. 
Repeat the process for all the plugs on 
the ceiling. 

Drill holes in the coving at each 
mark, using a countersink bit so that 
the screw heads will be beneath the 
surface. Screw the coving home, 
then fill in the holes over the screw 
heads with coving adhesive or cellu- 
lose filler. Fill in any gaps in joints at 
the same time. 

Coving can be nailed into place 
only where there is a suitable backing, 


1 Spread adhesive over the 
contact surfaces of the coving, 

applying it thickly to make sure that it 

gets into any cracks on the surface 





1 vA Where the coving has to be 
fitted to wood, reinforce the 

adhesive with nails. Punch their 

heads below the surface and fil/ 


such as a stud wall, to nail it to. 
For plasterboard coving, use 30mm 
small-headed galvanized wallboard 
nails at 600mm intervals along each 
length. Punch the heads below the 
surface, then fill in the holes and any 
gaps as above. 


Painting the coving 

Though coving is traditionally painted 
white, it is sometimes very effective to 
paint it in the same colour as the 
walls. This works particularly well 
when the ceiling is also painted in the 
same colour. 

Before painting coving, apply a 
coat of primer/sealer to prevent it 
from absorbing the top coat of emul- 
sion. Leave this first coat to dry out 
thoroughly for 24 hours before you 
begin to paint. 





1 Take the /ength of coving to 

the wall, position it, and press 
it firmly into place so that any excess 
adhesive is squeezed out 


wih: 


1 When you have fixed all the 
coving, make good any gaps in 

the joints by filling them with more 

adhesive. Trim off the excess 





6 The finished coving can be 

1 painted white or, if you prefer, 
to match the colour of the surrounding 
walls and ceiling 
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Painting 


walls andceilings 


Long-lasting paintwork on the walls requires a 
methodical approach. The way to achieve a 
really professional finish is to prepare the walls 
carefully and master the art of using rollers and 


paint brushes 


When you are painting walls and 
ceilings, bear in mind the preparation 
of surfaces for paint is the most 
important part of the process. Without 
a smooth, clean and dry surface, no 
amount of care in applying the paint 
is going to give a professional finish. 


New plaster 

Make sure that new plaster is abso- 
lutely dry before applying paint to it: 
water trapped in the plaster weakens 
the adhesion of the paint and may 
cause blistering. Some plasters have 
an alkaline nature and when the 
plaster dries out, white, fluffy alkaline 
crystals may be deposited on the 
surface. Remove these deposits with a 
dry brush before painting. 

The plaster should, in any case, be 
dry-brushed before painting to remove 
surface dirt, and scraped to remove 
any plaster splashes. Make good any 
cracks or holes with a plaster-based 
or cellulose filler. 
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After preparation, the plaster must 
be sealed. If you are using emulsion 
paint, a coat of emulsion thinned with 
turpentine is sufficient. With oil-based 
paint use alkali-resisting primer. 


Wallpapered surfaces 

It is advisable to remove existing 
wallpaper before painting, as it is 
never possible to know how well the 
paper is adhering to the surface and 
the finished work can be spoiled later 
by unsightly blisters or lifting edges. 
Also, it is not normally possible to 
wash ceiling and wallpapers so nico- 
tine and other deposits on the paper 
may be left which stain the paint 


coating. This is especially true of 


emulsion paints, which are particu- 
larly good for dissolving nicotine. 
Stripping the wallpaper can be quite 
a difficult and time-consuming job. If 
you have a large area, hiring a steam 
stripper will save a lot of time and 
effort (see fig. 5). 





Old plaster walls 
After stripping the old wallpaper, it is 
important to remove any trace of 
paste and size left on the surface as 
these can cause newly-applied paint 
to flake. Remove old paste by washing 
the wall with warm water and, when 
the surface is dry, sanding it with 
glasspaper. Afterwards, fill the sur- 
face in the same way as you would do 
for new plaster. : 
If the surface is a mixture of bare 
plaster and painted areas, you can 
achieve a more uniform surface by 
first covering the wall with a heavy- 
duty, 600 grade lining paper. Make 
sure that it is well-adhered to the 
surface before you start painting. 
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Existing painted surface 

Painted surfaces must be washed 
down to remove dirt and grease. In 
bedrooms and halls, a mixture of 
washing powder and warm water 
should be sufficient to remove it. But 
in kitchens, where the grease is thick, 
stronger cleaning agents such as a 
washing soda solution may be re- 
quired. The walls must be rinsed 
afterwards, as residues may attack 
and soften the paint. Failure to re- 
move grease can prevent new paint 
from drying. 

Shiny gloss surfaces should be 
lightly abraded, then rinsed, to pro- 
vide a good key for the new paint. 
This is particularly important when 
the gloss is to be covered with an 
emulsion or silk finish. 


Ray Duns 


Paints 

Emulsion paints are produced with 
varying degrees of sheen. Matt emul- 
sions have no sheen at all and are 
best suited to bumpy and old walls 
where any imperfections will not be so 
apparent. Emulsions with a_ small 
degree of sheen are usually described 
as having silk finish. These do not 
absorb dirt so readily and are easier 
to sponge clean than matt emulsions, 
but any imperfection in the surface 
may be more apparent. 


Emulsion paints 

Emulsion paints dry by the evapora- 
tion of their water content, so when 
you are applying emulsion, keep the 
windows closed to stop it from drying 
too quickly. Open the windows as 
soon as the work is completed to 
remove moisture from the atmosphere. 
Emulsion is not suitable for applica- 
tion on hot surfaces, such as radia- 
tors, as it tends to soften when heated, 


Oil paints 
These are generally more durable 
than emulsion paints and are well 
suited to kitchens and bathrooms 
where there is a lot of moisture and 
hard wear. 

Oil paints are available in either a 
gloss or an eggshell finish. Although 
gloss requires an undercoat if used on 
an unpainted surface, most brands of 
eggshell specify that two coats of the 
finish paint gives sufficient coverage. 

Many brands of eggshell are sup- 
plied in jelly-like, thixotropic form. 
These are designed to produce thicker 
coatings and—if applied correctly— 
present fewer problems with drips and 
splashes. The jelly-like characteristic 
breaks down as the paint is applied so 
it should not be over brushed or 
over rolled. 

When oil paint begins to dry, the 
thinners base evaporates into the 
atmosphere and oxygen then combines 
with the oil in the coating to form a 
hard film. Because of this, you must 
complete each coat as quickly as 
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possible and have adequate ventila- 
tion as you apply the paint. Lack of 
ventilation allows the solvent fumes 
to be inhaled: this combined with a 
lack of oxygen can result in headaches 
and nausea. 


Painting ceilings 

The most important considerations 
when painting ceilings are to have a 
suitable scaffold arrangement (see 
pages 201-202), to avoid the tempta- 
tion to over-reach and to ensure that 
there is sufficient light to show up the 


wet edge between the applied paint — 


and the unpainted surface. 


Painting walls 
As with ceilings, it is most important 
that the wet edge is not allowed to 
set before more paint is applied. If 
this happens, the paint does not flow 
together and thick ridges appear. 
Unless the walls are very high, a 
pair of stepladders are sufficient to 
reach all points. Start painting in the 
top corner, coating about one square 
metre at a time (fig. 8). When this is 
complete, paint a similar-size area 
directly below it and continue in this 
way, down to the skirting board. 
This method gives you a metre-wide 
band the height of the room—which 
should be completed before the next 
section is started—and keeps the size 
of the wet edge to a minimum. 


Recommended equipment 
Brushes should be as large as you can 
handle—130mm or 150mm are the 
most suitable sizes for emulsion 
paints, while 75mm or 100mm brushes 
are better for applying the more 
viscous eggshell and gloss oil paints. 

If you use a roller, mohair or short- 
pile synthetic coverings are suitable 
for smooth surfaces. For heavily- 
textured surfaces such as_ plastic 
texture paints or heavily-embossed 
papers, lambswool or medium-pile 
synthetic covers are more suitable. 
Foam rollers are not suitable for 
applying oil paints as the thinner in 
them may soften or dissolve the foam. 
Make sure that you have a proper 
roller tray, to match the size of roller 
you are using. 


Applying the paint 
Apply brushed-on emulsion in all 
directions, using long sweeping 
strokes to give a full, level coat of 
the paint. Use a smaller brush of 
about 25mm to apply the paint behind 
pipes and in other awkward areas. 

A similar method is used for apply- 
ing emulsion paint with a roller. Coat 
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Pull off any loose wallpaper first, 

then brush water liberally on to 
the paper which cannot be taken off 
easily by hand 





O/d varnishes are sometimes 

difficult to remove so use a Stiff 
wire brush to bite into the surface of 
the paper 


the roller evenly with paint and roll 
in all directions, making the final 
strokes lighter to cut down the 
texture imprint which is produced by 
the roller pile. 

Brush on oil paints with much 
firmer strokes, making sure that there 
is not too much paint on the brush. 
Oil paints are more viscous and 
without good, firm strokes they will 
run or sag. Apply thixotropic eggshell 
paints firmly in all directions and 
leave them to flow out smoothly of 
their own accord. 

Oil-based undercoats and gloss must 
be applied in three distinct phases: 

e Spread the paint in all directions to 
give an even distribution. 

e Cross the paint with firm, horizontal 
strokes. 

e Lay off the paint with light, vertical 
strokes. 
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Allow the water a few minutes to 

soak in, then use a paint scraper 
flat to the wall to remove the paper 
without damaging the plaster 





When you have removed al/ you 

can with the scraper and 
scratched the surface, brush more 
water on the paper and repeat 





/f you are using a steam stripper, 

work in straight lines from the 
bottom of the wal/ and /et the steam 
rise up the wallpaper 





These three phases must be carried 
out fully on each square metre at a 
time. The final laying off should be a 
vertical action which lightly leaves 
the surface as it extends into the 
finished area directly above it. This 
action is certainly worth practising. 

Remember that paint can only be 
brushed while it is still wet—brushing 
after the thinners have evaporated 
results in an unsightly mess. It is for 
this reason that once a wall or ceiling 
has-been started, you should com- 
plete it without a break. Having the 
correct scaffolding helps to maintain 
continuity and avoids wasting time 
moving furniture or short steps. 


Drying 

Most water-based paints can be given 
a further coat after approximately 
four hours, depending both on the 
temperature and humidity of the room 
and on the porosity of the surface. 

Oil paints may appear dry after 
about three hours but if further coats 
are applied at this time, you will find 
that the existing coat starts to soften 
and pull off onto the brush. This is 
due to the action of the thinner in the 
paint which is being applied. If you 
are not certain that the coating is 
sufficiently hard to paint over, leave it 
until the next day. 

If the paint is not dry after 24 hours, 
it is probably due to poor preparation 
of the surfaces—grease, in particular, 
retards the drying of emulsion paints. 
If an emulsion paint has been applied 
to a shiny surface, the coating may 
break up and expose the surface 
underneath. This is called ‘cissing’ 
and can only be remedied by washing 
off the emulsion while it is still wet 
and further abrading the surface t6 
remove its gloss. 


Joining colours 

Attractive decoration schemes can be 
ruined when the divisions between 
colours are not precise—such as the 
meeting of the ceiling and wall, or the 
wall and skirting board. 

To achieve a straight line between 
ceilings and walls, paint the ceiling 
colour a little way down the walls. 
When the paint is dry, measure down 
from the ceiling about 10mm at both 
ends of the wall and snap a chalked 
line between the marks (see pages 
200-202) to produce a straight line. 
Carefully paint the wall colour up 
level with this. The same technique 
can be used if the walls are of different 
colours. 

Though it is difficult to produce a 
long, straight line freehand with a 


brush, and even harder with a roller, 
the problem can sometimes be over- 
come. 

Masking tape can be applied above 
and along the chalk line, but must be 
removed as soon as you have painted 
up to it. As well as being expensive 
and time consuming, this method 
only really works well on smooth 
surfaces: on textured surfaces, the 
paint tends to ‘creep’ underneath. 
Tape should never be used on walls 
which have paper underneath the 
paint as the adhesion of the tape to 
the surface will pull off the paint 
when it is removed. 

A more successful method of paint- 
ing a straight line is to run a small 
paint pad along a wooden straight 
edge. This method is suitable for both 
oil and emulsion paints. 





When using a roller to paint the 

wal//, use a smal/ paint brush to 
cut in at the corners before painting 
the main area | 





a 


/t is best to paint an area of 1m? 

at a time, working from the 
corners where you have cut in and 
overlapping and crossing the strips 
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Cleaning equipment 
Remember that paint dries on rollers 
and brushes just as easily as on walls 
or ceilings, and is difficult to remove 
once it has dried. So, if you have to 
pause while painting it is impor- 
tant not to let the equipment dry out. 
Stand brushes and rollers which 
have been used for oil paints in enough 
water to cover the bristles and prevent 
air from getting to them. Shake this 
water from the brushes before using 
them again. : 
Brushes and rollers which are being 
used for emulsion paint should never 
be soaked in water, as this will thin 
the paint contained in them. Instead, 
you must wash them out and dry them 
after every session of work, though 
for very short breaks, you can wrap 
them in plastic or a damp cloth. 





When you have cut In the /ine at 

the edges, paint the first strip. 
Make sure the handle join of the 
roller is not against the corner 


Extend the strokes of the roller 

out from each completed area 
and get a smooth, even coat by 
criss-crossing each strip of paint * 


- 
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How to paint amural 


A mural in a child's bedroom gives the 
room an atmosphere of fun and 
enlivens the decoration—often making 
a small square room more interesting. 

Painting murals may at first appear 
an awesome project, but is. often 
surprisingly simple. The most import- 
ant rule is to ensure that the image you 
want to portray has very straight- 
forward lines, so that the process of 
painting the detail is not too com- 
plicated. The method illustrated here 
is almost as simple as painting by 
numbers, only you have to map out the 
paint areas yourself. 

The size of the mural depends on the 
scale of enlargement you employ. 
This in turn depends on the size of the 
wall space available and how much of 
it you wish the design to cover. 
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First, site the mural where it will 
have the most effect. It is best to 
allow a border area of bare wall so the 
picture has some background relief. 
When you have decided on_ the 
location, mark out the grid with a soft 
pencil making sure that the point does 
not score into the surface of the 
plaster. 

Mark the vertical line at the edge of 
the square using a plumbline or 
spirit level and a straightedge such as 
a metre rule. Lightly pencil in this 
reference line for the grid. For the 
mural shown here, the line must be 
broken up into 13 equal points for the 
horizontal lines. Make the vertical 
line, therefore, about a sixth longer than 
you wish the height of the mural to be, 
allowing for the area within the grid 


at the top and bottom which is not 
painted. Divide the length of the line 
by 13 and mark the points for the 
horizontals. Then mark the top hori- 
zontal in the same way—with a spirit 
level and straightedge—and set the 
points for the vertical lines at the same 
distance apart (this time only 11 
are needed). Draw in the grid from 
these points, taking great care to get 
them level. 

When this is done, mark in the 
image lightly in pencil, following the 
pattern grid and working methodically 
from left to right along each row of 
squares. Use emulsion paint to fill in a 
large image and poster paints for a 
smaller one. 

This process can be applied to 
enlarge any illustratton to mural size. 
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Lighting for and bathrooms 
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are decorations on their own. 


There are a great many ways of lighting your 
kitchen and bathroom to make them efficient, 
as well as stimulating to live in 


The ideal kitchen and _ bathroom 
should combine efficiency with person- 
ality, atmosphere and visual appeal. 
And with a little careful planning this 
can be achieved simply by clever 
lighting. There are many possibilities 
in both rooms: floodlighing, spot- 
lighting, concealed and strip lighting 
all prove their use in different areas. 


Natural and artificial light 

The kitchen might be the nearest 
room to a workshop in the home but 
it is Just as much a living area and the 
correct lighting is essential. 

Good general light without glare is 
needed here, with direct light for 
specific working areas. The right 
combination should light the room 
eficiently while at the same time 
allowing you to feel comfortable and 
at ease. 

Although a great deal of work in the 
kitchen is carried out during day- 
light hours some additional artificial 
lighting is often needed. Your first 


consideration should therefore be how 
to combine the two as efficiently as 
possible without creating problems. 

Artificial light which is too brilliant 
or warm will look entirely out of place 
during the day. But some forms of 
electric lighting offer particularly 
good simulation of natural light—at 
least in terms of its tone and colour. 
These tend also to diffuse light more 
evenly than daylight so that shadow 
contrasts are less clear cut and 
vibrant than normal. 

A dimmer switch will enable you to 
reduce the daylight glare of annoy- 
ingly bright artificial ight and can be 
gradually adjusted to.match approach- 
ing nightfall. 

Similarly, the use of low wattage 
spotlighting and concealed lighting 
can give you the necessary clarity in 
certain areas without irritation. 

You can help to establish your 
lighting requirements quite simply by 
simulating the varying strengths of 
natural daylight. On a clear day with 





Above: Spotlights in this kitchen are 
wel/ placed to i//uminate the sink, the 
cooker and the built-in breakfast bar. 
These silver-bowled spotlights 
dramatically highlight the subdued 
co/our scheme 


plenty of sunlight, hold a net curtain 
or a fine gauze over the window. You 
will find that more light is thrown on 
some areas than others, giving you a 
good idea which parts of the kitchen 
are going to need particular high- 
lighting. 

Oddly enough, some kitchens in 
direct sunlight still require artificial 
daytime lighting to make up for the 
brilliant rays of light that fall in 
sharp contrasting shadows on certain 
areas of the room. 


Overall light 

Good general light, usually from a 
central overhead fitting, should pro- 
vide an even distribution which illum- 
inates most of the kitchen reasonably 
well for most purposes. 

The two most common types of 
general lighting are the fluorescent 
tube, which is anything from 200mm 
to 2.4m in length, and the tungsten 
tube or bulb. , 

Fluorescent tubes provide about 


three times as much light as tungsten 
bulbs and, as they last an average of 
5000 hours, are the most economical 
form of overall lighting. There is a 
wide selection of fluorescent tubes 
available, either straight or circular 
and in a variety of colours. 

The best choice for the kitchen is a 
colour 27 de luxe warmwhite tube, 
especially when diffused through a 
- perspex baffle of similar shade. Tubes 
designed to simulate natural daylight 
are ideal where artificial light is 
necessary at all times, though they 
can flatten the contours of the room. 

However, certain types of fluores- 
cent light does tend to distort colour 
and can have an adverse effect on the 
look of both food and your com- 
plexion. You need to offset this by 
carefully planning and choosing your 
direct lighting (see below). 

General light bulbs with tungsten 
filaments range from 15 to 200 watts 
and have an average life of 1000 
hours. These come as clear, pearl 
frosted and silica-coated. For a fitting 
with an efficient reflector the clear 
bulb is usually best. The silica-coated 
bulb can provide a nicely diffusing 
light through a translucent opal or 
easy-clean fabric shade. 


Direct lighting 

Direct, localized light for a specific 
area can be produced by spot or 
tracking lights fixed to overhead rails. 
Special light fittings can be clipped at 
various positions along the track and 
angled at the oven, table, ironing 
board or any work surface needing 
efficient light without glare. 

Spotlight fixtures come in various 
styles and house several different 
types of bulb. One of the most com- 
mon types is the internally silvered 
lamp with a built-in reflector. This 
gives a controlled beam for flood 
hghting effects and has an average 
life of 800 hours. 

For spotlighting areas where food 
is likely to be prepared, choose the 
type with a pressed armoured glass 
reflector. This helps to reduce the 
heat given out in the beam and avoids 
‘cooking’ salad vegetables during pre- 
paration. The heat is conducted to the 
holder so it requires a special fitting 
for absolute safety. 


Worktop lighting 
Apart from the standard, semi-con- 
cealed fluorescent tube above the sink 
area, there are numerous ways of 
lighting work areas. 

Before making any final decisions 
about your lighting, you might find it 
useful to draw a plan of your kitchen 
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and then—bearing in mind the various 
jobs you will be carrying out there— 
pick out the worktop areas that will 
require specific light. 

Most refrigerators and ovens have 
their own internal lighting but you 
could also think about similar light 
fitments for other storage cupboards 
and deep alcove shelving areas. 

Probably the most efficient method 
of lighting worktops is with small 
fluorescent tubes linked in series and 
concealed underneath wall-mounted 
cupboard units. Some manufacturers 
leave a lip at the front of their units 


- designed for this purpose. Otherwise, 


a batten to hold the tubes can be 
fixed underneath along the underside 
of the cupboard quite easily. 

One or more wall-mounted spot- 
lights set on a track or fixed separately 
can do the same job and, depending on 
the style of the kitchen, look more 
attractive. However, they usually 
have to be set further away from the 
surface they are illuminating and 
some people find them a little too 
powerful for comfort. 

A spotlight set at an angle at the 
side of the worktop might be better, 
though working in its beam will cause 
unsightly shadows. 


Suiting your style. 
The style, shape and decor of your 
kitchen are important points to con- 
sider before making a final decision on 
your lighting system. For example, 
colours and textures can be enhanced 
with a ‘wash’ of light directed on to 
the wall or ceiling. 

You can add to the appeal of a 








Above: An adjustable overhead light 
in the centre of the room helpfully 
supplements daylight in the kitchen 


modern, streamlined kitchen by light- 
ing all areas individually. The sep- 
arate effects are then combined and 
softened by bathing the whole kitchen 
in a spread of gentle, overall light 
from a central source. 

Take care not to throw out the 
balance in a particularly colourful 
kitchen by using too many high- 
lighting effects. You can ruin the 
successful combination of several 
matching or contrasting colours that 
complement each other if you high- 
light only one. 

In a _ rustic-styled, wood-panelled 
kitchen, on the other hand, no end of 
visual appeal can be introduced by 
highlighting features. And a selection 
of upward-pointing spotlights can be 
used to flood walls, ceiling and 
corners. Again, these effects can be 
brought into unity when — supple- 
mented by one overall light. 

As with colour, light may be used to 
visually alter the appearance of a 
room. In an ill-proportioned kitchen 
for instance,. lamps or _ spotlights 
mounted on walls or corner tables 
with wide, diverging baffles pointing 
towards the ceiling will make the 
room appear higher. 

A lampshade on an overhead light, 
set low so that no light shines through 
above it, will seem to ‘lower’ the 
ceiling for a more cosy effect. And for 
a feeling of width, a wall-washing 
light can be mounted so that it illu- 
minates a large area of one wall. 
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Light for eating 
Whatever the mood of your kitchen by 
day—clinical, functional, cluttered, 
adventurous—you can create some- 
thing entirely different at night with 
simple lighting effects. 

The rise-and-fall type of lamp is an 
excellent choice in a kitchen dining 
area. And the addition of a dimmer 
switch enables you to create a softer 
atmosphere for a dinner party. With- 
out a dimmer, choose bulbs between 
60 and 100 watts combined with a 
shade which will give an even spread 
of light. 

Side-angle spotlights are another 
good idea for the dining area but take 
care when positioning them: some 
seating positions at the table might 
become ‘victimized’ while others re- 
main too shadowy. 

An excellent way of creating a bit 
of atmosphere while adding a touch 
of colour at the same time is to use a 
coloured light-filter on the face of a 
spot lamp. This can be especially 
effective when the dining table itself 
is bathed in candlelight. 

And with a number of spotlights 
fitted to the same ceiling rose, either 
attached to a central vertical rod or 
on a ceiling track, you can change the 
atmosphere of the room simply by 
setting the main beams of light at 
different levels and areas. Again, a 
dimmer switch makes the change of 
mood doubly effective. 

Perhaps the most subtly attractive 
atmosphere effect is caused by re- 
flected light: whole areas can be 
illuminated just by the light bounced 
off walls, ceilings and corners. 

Even the most simple fitting—the 
single bulb—can be used to cast 
symmetrical or assymetrical shadows 
on the ceiling with the aid of a 
lampshade. 


Bathroom lighting 

Like the kitchen, a bathroom needs 
good overall light combined with some 
localized, direct light for working by 
—in this case around the mirror for 
safe shaving and make-up application. 
But more often than not space is ata 
premium in the bathroom and to some 
extent this must dictate the type of 
lighting you choose. Bear in mind that 
whatever your choice of lighting, it 
must be operated by the string-pull 
type of switch to comply with local 
authority regulations (UK only). 

A central ceiling light usually 
provides the main light source and for 
safety reasons, this should be of the 
enclosed type. Inset lamps in frosted 
or opal glass shades are a good choice 
and are easy to keep clean. They 
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Above: The reflective mosaic surface 
in this bathroom makes the most of 
minimal lighting over the mirror 
Right: Spotlights positioned over the 
mirror and on the ceiling are powerful 
features here and provide a good 
deal of localized light 


provide a bright overall light without 
any glare and fitted with a 60 watt 
bulb, should be perfectly adequate for 
a small bathroom. 

In a larger room you can afford to 
be a little more ambitious with your 
lighting effects. Rather than one 
central fitting for the main light 
source you could have two or perhaps 
more and even consider wall fittings. 


Mirror lighting 

In the bathroom, lighting for shaving 
and making-up by is inevitably con- 
cerned with mirrors. A wall-mounted 
bathroom cabinet with built-in illum- 
inated facing mirror is a good invest- 
ment for the small bathroom, as it 
provides both direct light and storage 
without taking up valuable space. 

If you have a mirror already, 
enclosed tungsten or fluorescent strip 
lights positioned on each side will give 
the most efficient illumination. And 
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recessing the mirror and lights into a 
panel on the wall makes the whole 
arrangement more attractive. 

Where you have no choice but to 
position a single strip light above the 
mirror, make sure that it is long 
enough to throw light on both sides 
of the face. Many of the larger bath- 
room strip lights available include a 
shaver point for added convenience. 

If there is no room at all for strip 


Above: /n a kitchen with streamlined 
modern fittings, the semi-concealed 
lighting under the shelves and the 
units is an eye-catching light source 


lighting around the mirror or bath- 
room cabinet, you may be able to fit 
spots on the ceiling which are angled 
to shine on either side of the face 
but check this point first with your 
local authority. 
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Automatic cupboardlights — 
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If you have a dark cupboard which is 
hard to see into, fitting interior strip- 
lights with door-operated switches is 
the ideal solution. 

The cupboard shown is typical of 
many kitchen units and has a single, 
deep, central shelf. Two striplights 
have been used here—concealed be- 
hind false valances to protect them 
and act as light baffles. The diagrams 
opposite show how to arrange this 


— 








and give the circuit diagram for the 
connections. Note that in Australia, 
the connection work must be left to a 
licensed electrician. 

The other diagrams show arrange- 
ments for different cupboards, in- 
cluding those in bathrooms, where you 
must use a pull-cord switch. Also 
shown are lamp-holders with integral 
door-operated switches which can be 
fitted instead of striplights. 
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Each pair of lights is operated b 
the aera ou that arp : 


N.B. For these desigus see the 
wiring diagrams opposite 





Ceutral lights are switched ou 
wheu either door is opeued 





Where shelf is uot full depth of 
cupboard, stripliquts cau be 
filted as showu 





Sliding doors operate integral 
Switches in lamp holders 


Take the wiring arouud the inside of 
the cupboard aud hold in place 
wit cable a Hae 


spur 





Door-operated 
switch (these are also 


suitable for sliding 


doors) Valauce from melawmiue faced 


lardboard or ply fitted with 
al2mum quadraut wovldiug 
vuder the shelf 


How to wire lamp holders with itegral switches 


: From 
fused 
spur 


terminal block 


switched 
lamp 
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These lampholiders have au iutegral door- 
operated switch aud a 25 watt bulb 


Wheu door opeus 
light is ou 





All the door-operated switches showu | 
will work with sliding doors 


From fused spur 


door-operated 
switch 


ludividual switching for stripliguts 
opeuiug either door switches ou the light ou that side 


From 
fused 
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lu cupboards with double doors, 
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door-operated switch striplights 


(A) Wiring forthe cupboard slowu left 


300mm 30 watt 
skeletou striplights 


door-operated 
switch 


termiual block stripliagut 
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striplight 


lu double cupboards 


Wiring lampholders with a remote door-operated switch 
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Wire extra lawp(s) 
Iv parallel 


Wiriug for bathroom cupboards 


You suould uot use anything other thav pull switch 
operation in bathrooms. NB. Inside cupboards 
use low wattage liawts (30 watts or less). ; 
The first diagram shows rewote switching 


From 
fused 
spur 


Pull-type switch 
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Euclosed \awp fitting 


Ay or strip 
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Alteruatively you cau fit an euclosed 
striplight with iwtegral pull switch 
as showu . 
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Project 


Build this occasional table which fits into a 
corner or opens out to seat four. The legs are in 
solid wood using simple joints, and the top is 
finished in a toning veneer for an attractive, 


natural look 


An occasional table is useful in any 
household. This design has the added 
advantage that, when not in use, it 
folds away into a corner where it 
takes up very little room and can be 
used to display ornaments or flowers. 

The design is quite simple to build, 
although some care is needed when 
you make the joints to ensure that 
everything aligns properly. Make the 
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two half-lapped frames first, checking 
that they are square.-When the glue is 
dry, cut the mortise and tenon joints 
and assemble the rest of the frame. 
Only then assemble the gate legs and 
hinge them in place. Cut the top 
accurately as shown in the diagram 
then lay it out flat and align the 
frame on top. Attach the top by 
screwing through counterbored holes. 
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Alternative 
tables 


You can easily adapt the basic 
design to completely change 
the look of the table. The 
table at the top of the page 
can be made simply by chang- 
ing the materials: use mela- 
mine-faced chipboard for the 
top and finish the frame in a 
bright gloss paint. The table 
below uses mahogany-veneer- 
ed chipboard for the top and 
solid mahogany for the frame. 
Double the size of the top to 
produce the square and sup- 
port it on a double-sized 
frame with two extra gate 
legs to hold the flaps. 
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Project 


Workplan 





ee : ppg pe ou 
Op o e tinged legs 
with latex aan aes: 
This prevents the le 
from marking the top 


lu the open 
positiou the legs 
swing through 
90° to support 
the top 





) Uprights from 50*5owmw plaued ISmmNo.& (4:-2mm | 

woodscrews 
La fop rail 
EET 


Drill 3mm covuuterbored oles 







Brass card table or 
couuter hinges 
set |SOwwm from 








| 
| 


cCOrVuers 


Bese through top rails at 

= approximately 75mm iu 

= care the ia Ricaeed 

= — iT Top using No.& (42mm) 

a os aT couutersuuk Woodscrews les Som aii 
7 arould the luiuge aud © 


removing the waste 
with a clisel 


Fiuish with sauding sealer theu 2 
coats of polyurethaue or melawmiue lacquer 
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Project 


joi line 


Cut out top lalf-lap joints 
with a fenou saw 
affer marking out 
with mortise 
gauge aud 
set square 


cutting line 














Assemble 
lalf-lap joiuts—~ 


Top from |9wmm birch wit PVA 
red plywood or wees Sad 
block board Aduesive 
Cut the top aloug the cuttivg lines. Theu la 
A5®° the two miler ipavigies ae Top of the : 
larger oue aud check that they aligu Rewove waste wood 
ou the joiu line after assembling 


the joiut 
45° . 
a 


Plaue the exposed edges square making sure that the Cut wortise aud teuou joimts 
augles are exactly aS slowu. This will @usure that the turougl the lalf-lap joivts as showu 
table folds correctly aud tuat the two flaps weet : 

exactly. Fivish the cut edges with irou-ou edgiug veueer 





2mm Wedaes cut 
from small scraps 
of “ardwood b 












For lower half-lap joiuts 
remove this waste wood 
by making 2cuts witha 
Teuou saw aud cuttiug 
out betweeu thew 
usiug a cuisel 


Assemble with PVA 
woodworkiu 
adhesive aud lock 
lA positiou with 
wedges 


CD 


A, 


©) 


5mm waste wood. Remove 
after assewmbliug the joiut 


Cutting list 
All sizes are in millimetres. Timber is planed all round (PAR). 
Part Material No. Size 
Table top 19mm birch-faced ply or 1 1200 x 600 
blockboard 
Frame 
Legs 50mm x 50mm PAR softwood 6: 720 
Fit 50mm brass Gatelegs 50mm x 50mm PAR softwood 2- (570 
butt hiuges into Rails 50mm x 25mm PAR softwood =: 12 400 (allow 10mm 


carefully marked 

rebates foattach 

the luiuged sectiou Hinges 
of the leqs Table top Brass card table or counter © a 75 
hinges 


Gatelegs Brass butt hinges 2 OU 


extra for waste) 


Miscellaneous: Screws for hinges and fitting top, PVA woodworking 
adhesive, 2 No. 50mm x 50mm felt squares, latex adhesive, hardwood 
scraps for wedges, iron-on edging veneer 
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Finish: Sanding sealer, polyurethane or melamine lacquer 
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® Storing and handling sheet easdpitale ® The 
many uses of chipboard @ The versatility of ply- 
wood @® Using blockboard and laminboard for | 
strength and quality ® Fibreboard for sound and. 


terior walls 


In recent years, the development of a 
variety of construction boards has 
enabled the DIY enthusiast to tackle a 
greater range of home improvement 
projects than ever before. But to make 
fullest use of these materials, proper 
methods of storage, handling, cutting 
and fixing must be used. 


Storage and handling 

Boards should always be stored flat 
and dry: if they have to be stored 
outside, even external grade materials 
must be suitably protected from the 
weather (fig. B). If boards cannot be 
stored flat, lay them against thick sup- 
porting timbers arranged against a 
wall. These should be arranged to give 
maximum support so that twisting of 
the boards is avoided. For a major 
project it is worth constructing a rack 
close to the work area (fig. C). 

Take particular care when storing 
fragile or brittle boards, such as those 
based on fibrous material such as 
asbestos or vermiculite. 

The easiest way of carrying a board 
is by its long edge—this also prevents 
fragile boards from snapping. When 
working single-handed, balance the 
board midway along its lower edge 
using a combination of foot and hand. 
Pass your other hand over your head 
and steady the board as you take up 
the weight with the balancing hand 
(fig. D)—use your knees in taking up 
the weight and keep your’ back 
straight. 

Two pairs of hands are necessary in 
windy conditions, when working in 
confined spaces, and for carrying 
large and heavy boards. Both people 
should stand on the same side (fig. E). 

Marking out prior to cutting is best 
done with the board arranged in a 
horizontal position, ideally on a set of 
trestles (fig. F), though fragile and 
bendy boards should be marked out 
laid flat on the floor. When it comes to 
raising boards, take care not to 
damage corners as you pivot them 
into place (fig. G). 

-To support and manoeuvre a board 
for fixing in a vertical position, a 


thermal insulation @® Plasterboard for lining i in- 


foot lift made from an offcut block of 
wood (fig. H) is sufficient for jobs 
where correct alignment, rather than 
lifting, is important. Higher up than, 
say, 200mm and you really ought to 
consider fixing a temporary support 
batten at the desired height unless 
some other form of support clamp can 


_ be fitted. 


The hardest job of all is fixing 
boards to a ceiling, but here a lot of 
effort can be saved by constructing a 
simple DIY work-aid—a ‘lazy man’ 
(fig. I). One or two may be used 
depending on the size and weight of 
the sheet board it is to support. Make 
the device from 50mm x 25mm timber 
nailed together using 44mm oval nails, 
to the style shown. Pad the top 
supporting edge when you are working 
with delicate board. Cut the sup- 
port pole long enough to be jammed 
into place, or shorter if there are 
enough spare hands to hold it up- 
wards against the sheet being fixed. 


Particle board 
Particle board, or wood chipboard, 
is described in detail on pages 373-379, 
particularly in relation to furniture 
construction. But this popular, low- 
cost construction material has many 
other uses around the home including 
roofing, flooring and wall cladding. 
Plywood and plasterboard (see be- 
low) both offer certain advantages 
over plain chipboard in specific cases, 
but more expensive, pre-finished par- 
ticle boards are available for special- 
ized uses. Among these are bitumen- 
felted board for roofs and_ vinyl 
foil-coated board for decorative par- 
titions and similar applications. 


Plywood 

Plywood is the most common of the 
laminated boards, and consists of an 
uneven number of. veneers. glued 
together and dried under pressure. 
The grain of each veneer is laid at 
right angles to adjoining layers. This 
and the odd number of veneers 
ensures tremendous dimensional sta- 
bility under varying conditions of 
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dampness. Warping, splitting and 
shrinkage are almost entirely elimin- 
ated if the board is thick enough. 

A wide variety of wood veneers can 
be made into. plywood—commonly 
birch, Douglas fir, or gaboon (an 
African mahogany). More exotic tim- 
bers such as figured oak, mahogany, 
walnut and teak are used only for the 
facing veneer, when the _ product 
becomes known as faced plywood. 

Plywood is available in thicknesses 
of between 1.5mm and 8mm (three- 
ply), and from 8mm to 25mm (multi- 
ply). Three-ply can have layers of the 
same thickness, or a core thicker than 
the outside layers, when it becomes 
known as stout heart. Nearly all 
multi-ply boards have veneers of the 
same thickness. 

Plywood is manufactured in a 
variety of sheet lengths and widths, 
with measurements in both metric and 
imperial units. 

In the UK, and some _ other 
countries, the first dimension quoted 
when ordering denotes the way the 
outer veneer grain runs. For example, 
a sheet 2440 x 1220 x 15 would be a 
‘long grain board’ whereas a board 
quoted 1220 x 2440 x 15 would have 
the grain running across its width. 
Convenient though this is, it can lead 
to confusion, so always explain ex- 
actly what it is you want. 

Plywood is graded according to its 
construction, the type of glue used and 
the quality of its faces. Interior 
grades are not at all water-resistant 
and the adhesive wili break down if 
this plywood is used in humid or 
damp conditions. Exterior grade, pro- 
tected by a suitable finish, stands up 
well to the weather and can be used 
in outdoor applications. Marine ply, 
as used in boatbuilding, is bonded 
with adhesives which have an excep- 
tional resistance to damp. The wood, 
however, must still be treated. 

As well as coming faced with many 
- wood veneers, plywood is available as 
sand-blasted ‘driftwood’ and with fab- 
ric, metal and plastics laminate fini- 
shes. A ‘V’-grooved form imitates 
planking. 

The uses of plywood are extensive. 
As flooring it can be veneered with a 
suitable hardwood and bought with 
tongued-and-grooved edges for greater 
stability and draughtproofing. But it 
is for a variety of panelling jobs 
around the home that plywood is 
mostly used, with exterior and marine 
grades suited to outdoor uses such 
as shed construction and roofing. 
Techniques for construction and 
edging are similar to those for wood 
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chipboard (see pages 373-379). 

Use a fine-toothed Grosscut or panel 
saw for cutting plywood, and use a 
sharp knife to mark cuts across the 
grain. The surface of plywood does 
not normally need planing. All edges 
have end grain and should be worked 
from both ends using a truly-set, 
sharp plane. 

Painting and varnishing techniques 
are similar to those for solid wood. 
Absorbent types of plywood (gaboon 
for example) require a primer with a 
high filler content. The resin of 
Douglas fir plywood should be sealed, 
uSing an aluminium wood primer. 


Blockboard and laminboard 
These two boards are similar in that 
both consist of a core made up of 
strips of wood (fig. A). Each face 
consists of veneer one or two fairly 
thick layers deep. Laminboard strips 
are a maximum of 7mm wide and are 
glued together. Blockboard strips are 
about 25mm wide, and may or may not 
be glued together. 

Laminboard is the stronger of the 
two, but is more expensive and there- 
fore suited to better quality work, such 
as good furniture. Blockboard may be 
used as a_ substitute for plywood 
where compressive strength is not so 
important. Both can be used for 


A.A selection of sheet materia/s are 
shown on this and the opposite page. 
From top to bottom they are: (7) 
Double veneered blockboard with a 
red cedar core and two gaboon 
veneers, which ts lightweight and 
ideal for high-quality flush doors (2) 
Beech-faced standard blockboard (3) 
Plastics laminate-faced b/lockboard, 
very suitable for work surfaces (4) 
Double-veneered wa/nut-faced 
blockboard (5) Double-veneered 
mahogany-faced laminboard (6) 
Thick-core multiply with thin facing 
veneers (7) and (8) Exterior grade 
WBP birch multiply in two 
thicknesses. On this page: (9) 9mm 
plasterboard (10) 12mm medium 
board (11) 3mm hardboard (72) 
6.5mm oil-tempered hardboard (73) 
4mm hardboard with a woodgrain 
finish to simulate panelling (14) 
3.5mm oil-tempered hardboard with 
matt white melamine surface finish 
(15) Five-ply stout heart core with 
thin Panama pine veneers (16) 
Gaboon stout heart 6mm ply (17) 
4mm birch three-ply WBP exterior 
grade plywood (18) 1.5mm birch 
three-ply bending plywood. A number 
of other forms and finishes are 
available in addition to these 
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interior panelling and the range of 
finishes is similar to those for ply- 
wood, though laminboard has faces of 
better quality. Cutting, edging and 
construction techniques for plywood 
and chipboard are used. 


Fibre building boards 

Fibreboard is built up of felting from 
wood or other vegetable fibres: no 
glue is used for bonding. Three types 
are available. Insulating board (and 


acoustic tiling) is used for thermal - 


insulation and to absorb sound. Be- 
cause of its composition this softboard 
is particularly inflammable, though 
the risk can be reduced considerably 
if you choose board treated with 
flame retardant. It is available with or 
without a_ pre-painted surface. A 
bitumen-impregnated form is_ par- 
ticularly useful for use as a roofing 
board (sarking). 

Medium board is more compressed 
than softboard, and has a _ harder 
(silky or matt) surface finish. Treat- 
ments include ivory/pulp-faced, lac- 
quered and duofaced, flame retardant 
and oil-treated. 

Hardboard is fibreboard formed 
under intense pressure and, next to 
plywood, probably the best known and 
most commonly-used product on the 
DIY market. Standard hardboard is a 
highly compressed, dense sheet mat- 
erlal with a textured face on one side 
and a smooth face on the other. This 
smooth face can be covered with a 
variety of finishes including plastics 
laminates, fabrics, paintwork and 
metallic foils. It can also be bought 
ready-prepared in these forms. 

The smooth surface can be embossed 
during manufacture to simulate tiles, 
leatherwork and bricks. Duofaced, 
perforated (‘peg board’), flame retard- 
ant and oil-treated forms are also 
available. 

Tempered hardboard has a much 


higher resistance to moisture in all its 


forms. Made by impregnating standard 
board with oils, it is available in most 
of the standard hardboard variations. 
_ Methods for cutting fibreboard vary 
according to type and care has to be 
taken with both the softer forms to 
prevent ripping when a saw cut is 
made. Hardboard can be cut in the 
same way as plywood, but a little 
more care is required, particularly at 
cut endings to avoid splitting. 

Hardboard may be pinned, screwed, 
stapled or glued. As a basis for floor 
coverings which require gluing down, 
use the textured surface uppermost 
to provide a good key for the adhesive 
being used. 
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B. Store sheet materials using thick support battens to keep boards off wet 
and uneven ground and to allow air to circulate. Condensation can also be 
avoided by using top battens beneath the covering sheet 

| 





Plasterboard 

Plasterboard is a generic term cover- 
ing the wide range of boards made 
from gypsum plaster and covered with 
thick paper. It is used mainly for 
dry-lining walls and ceilings, though 
other types are available for specific 
applications. 

Most boards have one ivory surface 
(for direct decoration) and one grey 
surface which can be used as a 
plaster base. Boards are also available 
in insulating grade with a veneer of 
polished aluminium foil (laid towards 
the wall). A variation, used for 


insulating ceilings as well as walls, 


C. A temporary arrangement for 
storing sheets near the work area. 
Boards should be /aid flat against 
timber supports with no gap between 
| boards at the bottom 


consists of plasterboard bonded to a 
backing of expanded polystyrene. 
Matched covings are sometimes avail- 
able for use with these. Special 
boards are available with laminate 
textured finishes. 

Another form consists of a sandwich 
of a cellular core bonded between two 
sheets of plasterboard. This is ideal 
for use as an easily-erected, perman- 
ently rigid, non-loadbearing partition. 

Plasterboard can be cut with a 
fine-toothed saw or a sharp handy- 
man’s knife. The latter method is 
preferred by many: simply score a 
cutting line, snap the board over a 














D. Take care when 
lifting large sheets 
by yourse/f. Use 
your knees and not 
your back when 
picking up a sheet 


F. Strong boards 
can be marked up 
and cut on a Set 
of trestles. Softer 
boards must be 
marked out on the floor 
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E. Use two people to carry large sheets 
with both standing the same side 


G. When cut, lift sheets first to their long edge and 
then upright into position. Take care not to damage the 
~ corners of soft boards when pivoting 
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H. A foot /ift, ideal for levering boards 
into position, can be made from a 
block of wood in the shape shown 


straightedge, then cut through the 
paper on the reverse side (figs 1 to 9). 

If you are fixing plasterboard to an 
uneven wall, buy small, bitumen- 
impregnated pads made specially for 
the job. Fix these to the wall to 
provide a true, flat ground on which 
to attach the plasterboard. 

Apply special bonding paste or 
plaster to the wall between the pads. 
Press the boards into place and tem- 
porarily hold them in position with 
double-headed nails until the bond 
paste or plaster has dried. 

With true, flat walls an extruded 
alloy furring system can be used in 
place of these pads. Bond the metal 
channels in place using suitable 
drywall adhesive (consult your sup- 
plier) or fixing screws. Apply bonding 
paste or plaster to the wall between 
these upright channels, and fix the 
board in place against them. A 
variation of this metal channel 
arrangement is a lightweight internal 
partition system consisting of a frame 
on which is screwed a single or double 
layer of plasterboard. 

Timber battening is perhaps the 
most common DIY. option for fixing 
plasterboard to walls that are dry and 
true. Boards can be nailed or glued to 
the wood supports. 

Studs or furrings can also be used 
for mounting plasterboard on the 
ceiling, though direct fixing to joists 
is simpler. If you can do this, nail at 
400mm centres for 9.5mm board, and 
450mm centres for 12.7mm board. If 
studs or furrings are used, the fixing 
centres vary according to board 
thickness and width. Use centres of 
400mm for 9.5 board of 1200mm width, 
increasing to 450mm centres when the 
width reduces to 900mm for both this 
and 12.7mm board. Use 600mm centres 


‘for 600 and 1200mm board widths in 


the thicker size. 


Use galvanized or sherardized nails 


(the latter for their superior zinc 
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J. The best way of fixing plasterboard 
and asbestos-cement boards. Nailing 


them may result in surface damage 


coating) for fixing. Use 5.5mm nail 
heads for wallboard and 9mm clout- 
head nails for ceiling boards. Use 
30mm nail lengths for 9.5mm board, 
and 40mm nails for thicker board. 


Other boards 

Although outdoor applications can 
make use of a number of the boards 
described above, asbestos-fibre or 


l. A ‘lazy man’ is a very useful 
aid when fixing boards to a 
ceiling and Is easily constructed 
from a few pieces of battening. 
Protect fragile boards by 
padding the top of the /azy 
man. Make sure that the trestle 
and board arrangement on 
which you stand Is stable 


asbestos-cement versions of the soft 
and hard boards mentioned were 
until recently preferred for certain 
insulation jobs. 

However, unanswered questions 
over the safety of handling these 
have made mineral fibreboard and 
specialized types of particle board 
more popular choices. Ask your sup- 
plier for more details. 
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Use a metal straightedge and a Break the board along the cut line The backing paper on the rear 

handyman’s knife to deeply score over a Suitable straightedge. /f surface then needs to be cut. Use 
the cutting line on plasterboard. Cut the initial cut is not deep enough, the a handyman’s knife and carefully run 
on a firm support break will be unclean the blade along the cut line 





To cut an aperture for a light Use a handyman’s knife and a Use a bradaw/ to puncture the 

switch or similar fitting, measure metal rule to score as deeply as board at each corner. This marks 
off the position of the fixture and. you can around the cut marks—a long _ the position of the fitting on the back 
then trace out the required hole pointed blade helps and ensures good corners 





Turn the board over and /ocate Use a padsaw to complete the Fit the board into place. Any 

the bradaw/ and marks. Score cut If scoring with a handyman’s small irregularities in the cutting 
deep cutting lines as you join these knife from each side proves to be of the aperture will normally be 
together to sever the opening ineffective concealed beneath the fixture 
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Edging with 
laminates 


The simple edging technique shown 
here allows you to custom-build a 
chipboard worksurface using your 
own choice of laminate. And though 
the top uses only one thickness of 
board, it still looks substantial. 
The false edges are made by nail- 
ing offcuts of chipboard to the 
underside of top, flush along the 





front, and any exposed side, edges. Nail the lengths of chipboard Use a meta! rule or straightedge 

Use a try square to make sure that comprising the false edge to the and a handyman’s knife fitted 

the new edges are exactly square. underside of the top. Make sure that with laminate blades to cut off the 
Next, cut a strip of your chosen _ they are flush with the edges strips of laminate | 


laminate to the exact width of the 
two thicknesses of chipboard. Coat 
the back with plenty of contact 
adhesive and press it firmiy into 
position. At the same time ensure 
that the top edge of the strip is 
exactly level with the top surface of 
the chipboard. . 

‘After it is completely dry, attach 
a further strip of laminate to the 
underside of the false edge. Use a 
try square as shown to ensure that 
the strip is laid on square. This 
stage may seem unnecessary, but it 
goes a long way towards improving 
the look and feel of the finished top. 

Finally, laminate the surface of 
the top allowing a 2mm overlap on 





all false edges. When this is dry, Apply contact adhesive to the The try square is useful for 
plane down all the overlapping backs of the strips. Take care as aligning strips square along the 
laminate as shown to leave smooth, you press them into position—you edges of the chipboard. Shown here 
almost invisible edge joints. have only one chance to get it right is the underside of the false edge 





Be sure to allow a 2mm overlap Use a block plane to trim the The finished top showing two 

when you /aminate the top of overlap. Hold it at an angle of - false edge strips neatly butted 
the surface. You can plane it down about 45° and use short, gentle and trimmed at the corners. The 
later to /eave a smooth edge strokes to avoid cutting too far Joints are almost invisible 
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Australia 

Covings Pages 425-429 

Coving is available in widths of 55mm 
and 90mm from large hardware stores 
and builder’s merchants. Polystyrene 
coving is not available 


Painting Pages 430-435 

For ‘silk’ finish read ‘satin’, for 
‘eggshell’ read ‘matt’. Thixotropic 
paint is not normally available 


Sheet materials Pages 446-452 

Bitumen-felted roofing board is not 
available. Australian plywood can be 
veneered in oak, walnut, mahogany, 
teak, hooped pine, coachwood and 
Queensland maple. Sanded plywood 
comes in thicknesses of 3, 4, 6, 9, 12, 16 
and 19mm. Unsanded ply for structural 
use comes in 7, 12 and 17mm thick- 
nesses. The standard sheet sizes are 
2240mm x 1200mm and 1830mm x 
915mm, with others supplied to order. 


Standard plasterboard for’ the 
handyman comes in 10 and 13mm 
thicknesses. Sheet lengths are from 


2400mm to 4800mm, sheet widths are 
900, 1200 and 13850mm. Bitumen- 
impregnated pads and bonding paste 
are not available—use either a system 
of metal furrings or a framework of 
wood battens instead. 


Where to buy it—UK 


Fitting covings Pages 425-429 
Covings from: British Gypsum Ltd., 
Ferguson House, 15 Marylebone Rd., 
London NW1 5JE; S. Leboff (Fobel) 
Ltd., Hyde House, Edgware Rad., 
Colindale, London NW9; UBM Group 
Ltd., Group Head Office, Winterstoke 
Rd., Bristol, Avon 

Automatic cupboard lights Pages 
440-441 

Door-operated switches, lampholders 
with integral switches and skeleton 
strip lights from: Woodfit  Ltd., 
Whittle Low Mill, Chorley, Lancs PR6 
THB 

Foldaway corner table Pages 
442-445 

Card table hinges from: Woodfit Ltd. 
(address above) 

Using sheet coverings Pages 
446-452 

Plywood from: C. F. Arnderseti & Son 
Ltd., Islington Green, London Nl 
2XJ; Bambergers Ltd., St Cross St., 
London EC1 8XQ; E. C. Griffiths & 
Co. Ltd., 208 Hutton Rd., Shenfield, 
Essex CM15 8NR; Magnet Joinery 
Sales Ltd., Roydings Ave., Keighley, 
W. Yorkshire 
Blockboard from: 
(address above) 
Hardboard and insulation board from: 


EK. C. Griffiths 





Scharin Products Ltd., 424A Upper 
Richmond Rd. West, London SW14 
7JX: Sundéala -Board Co. Ltde Ss 
Aldwych, London WC2 
Plasterboard from: British 
Ltd. (address above) 
Chipboard from: Aaronson Bros. Ltd., 
Town Wharf, Rickmansworth, Herts 
WD3 1HB; Berman Bros. (Panels) 
Ltd., Goodwin Rd., Edmonton, London 
N9 OEP; Formica Ltd.,’ Coast Rd., 
North Shields, Tyne & Wear NE29 
8RE; Weyroc Ltd., Weybridge, Surrey 
Kio BaY 

Other boards from: C. F. Anderson & 
Son Ltd. (address above) Laconite 
Ltd., Walton Bridge, Shepperton, 
Middx; Nevill Long & Co. (Boards) 
Ltd., North Hyde Wharf, Southall, 
Middx. 


Gypsum 
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Corner table Page 442 
Chairs and all table accessories sup- 
plied by Habitat 


In next week’s issue 


All about double glazing: In the first of 
a two-part series, we describe some of the 
different ways you can double-glaze your 
home and draw some conclusions about the 
kind of benefits you can expect to get 


Choosing wall coverings: You can use all 
sorts of things to cover your walls, from simple 
emulsion paint to elaborate oriental rugs. We 
run through what Is available and offer advice 
on choosing the coverings that sult you best 


Shelves on a staircase: Our featured project 
gives you a design for an ingenious storage 
unit which runs up the stairs in place of the 
existing banisters—just the thing for storing 
those items which normally clutter the hall 


Fitting a PVC gutter system: If your old 
cast-iron guttering is on its last legs, the time 
has come to replace it with.corrosion-proof 
PVC. We take you through this simple job in 
Step-by-step detail 





Repairing carpets: Our guide to protecting - 
what Is probably your most valuable furnishing 
investment covers everything from dealing with 
Stains to replacing worn patches 
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Real timber plaques, individually engraved with your house 
name &number and proofed and varnished against the weather 


Only £8.95 ¢.20) 


e@ Each plaque sliced from selected timber. Please send me,......:.. House Plaque(s) each engraved as indicated inthe boxes below, 
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Personalisation. Just fill in the coupon. £8.95 - at 
each + £1.20 p&p. | Bie | . 
Signature ‘ ; 


@ Ideal as a gift for any houseproud home-owner. Registered in England 908793. Offer closes 31st August 1980 | \. OKIS 










How to order: Just fill in the coupon and enclose £8.95 + £1.20 p&p or, if you don’t want to cut the 
magazine, write your order separately. You will receive your House Plaque within 28 days. Cheques and 
postal orders should be made payable to ‘Knack Offer’, Knack Offer Dept. No. OK15, 151/161 

Meadfield Road, Slough, SL3 8BN. The offer is limited to residents of the UK only. 











@ Each name or number hand cut & pitched by 


English craftsmen to your specification. Plague A 







@ Each plaque then coated with glossy 
polyurethane varnish for extra weather 
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@ Hang or’ 7j, yherever you choose. 


@ Four choices of detail: Number or Number & 
Personalisation. House Name or House Name & 





